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a that has been presented: “What are 
the duties of School Committees and Teachers 
in regard to the religious training of the pu- 
pils,” (and bearing closely upon this as per- 
taining to the schools under our immediate 
care,) “and in inculcating the Principles as 
held by Friends ?” 

It is undoubtedly true, that there are many 
who will at once repudiate the thought that 
religious training is a duty belonging in any 
way to either committees or teachers, as, in 
their judgment, upon parents alone should 
such a responsibility rest. While it is granted 
that the religious training of the child appears 
naturally to belong to the parent, we would 
most unwisely narrow the limit of this kind 
of instruction were we to make the threshold 
of home its boundary. By religious training 
as introduced in the question, we do not un- 
derstand that the instructor is to appear be- 
fore his or her class, fully equipped: in a de- 
fensive armor of creeds, confessions of faith, 
abstruse doctrines, about which he may 
have as little correct knowledge as the wait- 
ing minds in his presence, but: in the more 
potent and availing garb of personal responsi- 
bility to God and man, conscious of standing 
before the community as a pattern, giving 
tone and direction to its thinking and acting, 
by his own thoughts and activities. The true 
teacher, if ee well his part, should 
know and be something outside of his text- 


























(Continued from page 55.) 
Annie C. Dorland read the following essay 
on the same subject, viz.: 


What are the duties of School Committees 
and Teachers in regard to the religious train- 
ing of the pupils, and in inculcating the Prin- 
ciples as held by Friends ? 

Voluminous, indeed, are the treatises bear- 
ing upon the duties of the teacher in the 
school-room. Improved methods for impart- 
)  @_ ing instruction in different branches are con- 
stantly being presented and adopted by the 
live teachers; valuable hints are given to- 
ward the best means of drawing out or devel- 
oping all the mental and sometimes the phys- 
ical powers symmetrically; wise regulations 
are made for securing a discipline in which 
the teacher seems not to govern; all these are 
truly steps of advance in the system of edu- 
cation, as it is now presented to the world. 
But while we look approvingly upon reforms 
in this direction, at which we may well re- 
joice, has there not been, and is there not still, 
great need of a kind of culture which, in our 
present busy and over-pressed school life is too 
often crowded out entzrely, or, if touched upon 
at all,claims but a passing notice of but little 
vital import. This thought leads to the en- 
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book and mere school routine: as has been 
said of Thomas Arnold, “he was never so 
much teacher as when divorced from the books 
of the school, he stood before his pupils the 
type of the highest manhood, and talked to 
them in his unassuming manner of their pres- 
ent and future happiness.” There may have 
been experiences in our own lives, when from 
the higher plane we have looked back to 
some turning point, when we were influenced 
to leave a course of indifference, or perhaps 
evil ways, for that which was more active and 
noble, through the inspiration brought to us 
by the presence alone of a well-loved teacher, 
whose religion we had felt, not in the bias of 
a creed, but in the broader light of the prin- 
ciples of truth, which had been brought to 
bear upon the daily intercourse in the school 
life. ‘The lessons which we are most likely 
to speak with reverence throughout the future 
years of manhood and womanhood, are those 
from both parents and teachers, that called to 
higher and better thought, to motives of 
honor and right, to principles of integrity and 
justice, to the forgiving spirit that could meet 
reproach without anger, to that love which 
can make a friend out of the otherwise enemy, 
and crowning all, to a life of purity of word 
and deed. Such a training we claim should 
‘come from every earnest, devoted teacher, 
who would discharge fully and faithfully the 
all-important work committed to his charge. 
As certainly as the intellectual and physi- 
cal powers should be well developed by giv- 
ing out to the eager, searching minds of the 
children valuable knowledge pertaining to 
the laws of the universe, the ever new and 
marvellous researches of the mind of man, 
and the best means of preserving health 
through a correct understanding of the hu- 
man frame, there should be an accompanying 
training in that which, in the language of an 
eloquent instructor, “Is not given in the sky 
above, nor in the air around, nor in the earth 
beneath, but it is in our own spirit, the truth, 
which is of God, the crown of wisdom.” Then, 
indeed, may go forth from the school-room 
the well-cultured scholar, the completely 
rounded character, the man and woman whose 
personality is a re-echo of the cherished 
_ teacher, whose life is a light upon the hill top, 


shining clearly and broadly in the world. Of 


the duties of Schoo] Committees in the direc- 
tion to which we have referred, we may ven- 
ture to assert, among the first considerations 
for the ultimate success of a school should be 
the selection of teachers whose qualifications 
are not based upon knowledge and experience 
alone, but those whose best teaching will be 
what is not down in the books, and which can- 
not be told on paper, that which may have 


| price, in its drawing near to the hidden soul 


no present money value, but is far above | thy of the nameof Friend. If the principles 
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life of the child, stirring its depths with earn- 
est desires for right thinking and right living. 
A word of encouragement toward such train- 
ing given to the teacher who desires to be 
faithful and painstaking in giving all needed 
instruction, might often avail much, and 
would seem to be an important duty of com- 
mittees, whose members have the highest in- 
terest of not only the school but the commu- 
nity at heart. a 

Referring to the thought comprised in the 
latter part of the question, I ne be permitted 
to quote the language of a well-directed arti- 
cle, which recently appeared in the columns 
of a public journal: “ Most Friends’ schools 
were originally intended, and are still pri- 
marily managed for the education of Friends 
children. Their advantages over other 
schools for the purpose are manifest. They 
can be conducted so as to shield their chil- 
dren from the bad influences in connection 
with common morals, which often exist in 
schools, and they afford the means by which 
to furnish instruction as to the distinctive 
views which Friends as a denomination hold, 
and so give to the children an inclination to- 
ward the adoption of those views. These are 
not all the advantages, but it is safe to say 
that the school which does not fulfill these 
two ends has very little in it to attract the 
patronage of Friends.” 

Viewing Friends’ schools as they now 
stand, in almost every instance the door has 
been opened wide to those not making any 
profession with us as a religious Society, but 
whose parents are members of various denom- 
inations; of late years, the number of pupils 
belonging to this class has largely increased, 
and there is a fear entertained by some 
Friends, and not without cause, that the pre- 
ponderating influence will be “detrimental to 
the children of Friends, who are thus thrown 
into associations which will have a strong ten- 
dency to lead them away from the simple and 
practical faith of the founders of our Society.” 
To all teachers of any degree of experience in 
their profession, there must be a realization of 
the truth, that the child heart goes out to the 
child heart, and a majority of influence must 
carry in whatever direction that influence 
may be exerted. 

While we grant that Friends’ children must 
sooner or later be brought into this promiscu- 
ous intercourse in their contact with the world, 
we must also acknowledge that we have been 
derelict to their best interests, if we have not 
environed them during the period of their 
school life with such moral and religious sur- 
roundings as will give them and the school in 
which they were educated a reputation wor- 
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of our faith be of any value, and surely we | lessons in religious teaching as by training 
hold them as sacred to us, and worthy the ac- | the minds of the pupils in right ideas of life’s 
ceptance of the world, should it not be the | duties, and urging upon them the continued 


duty of every committee and teacher of schools 
bearing our name, to bring them directly and 
explicitly before the pupils? and though the 
excess in numbers be on the side of other de- 
nominations, this class cannot fail, through 
such means of enlightment, to view our prin- 
ciples more favorably, while we are giving to 
our own children that which is rightfully 
theirs. In the future intercourse with the 
world to which allusion has been made, how 
many, who have completed a course of study 
in any institution of Friends, have gone forth 
prepared to meet creditably the enquiries 
made by members of other sects touching the 
underlying principles of our faith? 

Still more important than the possession of 
this ready knowledge for others, is it that the 
children of our Society be possessed of it for 
themselves, and constantly encouraged during 
school life to the practical living out each day 
of the grand and fundamental truths given 
by the Saviour in His teachings among men. 
The decline of interest in our Society on the 
part of the young is often alluded to with a 
deep regret, and we are forced to acknowledge, 
to some extent, the truth of it, but just here we 
may discover, if we look deeply, that in the pro- 
miscuous sowing of seeds in the receptive soil, 
and in the careful after-training, that there 
may be a rich harvest of classic lore, we have 
perhaps omitted to notice, or neglected to 
cultivate, that little germ of spiritual beauty, 
calling forjso much co-operative care. It is 
praise worthy to improve a community by 
the best-teaching talent which may be among 
us, and elevate all classes by educating them 
under the best moral and mental influence, 
but let it be the constant and earnest duty of 
committees and teachers of Friends’ schools 
to see that, in addition to such training, our 
members have presented to them, through the 
medium of lectures and text-books, as well 
as from practical lessons drawn from facts of 
daily life, the principles which, as a religious 
faith, can be valued and disseminated as they 
are understood. 


es 


The subject was further continued by Har- 
riet E. Kirk, as follows: 


It is undoubtedly the duty of School Com- 
mittees and Teachers to train up those under 
their care in the principles of truth as held 
by Friends; and many of these principles 
are acknowledged by all religious sects. 
Teachers should be the John the Baptist to the 
rising generation ¢ as schoolmasters to bring 
the pupils unto Christ 
I would not do this so much by abstract 





practice of those duties. A few of these I 


may, perhaps, be allowed to specify. 


Punctuality—To present themselves at the 


appointed hour and take their seats with de- 
corum, thus showing a sense of their appre- 
ciation of the day’s duties, and a due respect 
for the presence of others. 


Neatness of person.—Which helps to foster 


self-respect and consideration for their teach- 


ers and associates. 

Truthfulness.— Stating facts clearly and 
without exaggeration or repression of the 
truth. 

Probity.— They should be impressively 
taught the distinction between their own 
property and that of others, and be made 
clearly to discern the law of “ mine and thine.” 

Reliability—To be true to their promises, 
trustworthy, conscientiously meeting the ex- 
pectation they have created, and punctual to 
their engagements even through difficulties. 

Perseverance—Doing over and over again 
the same thing until comparative excellence 
is attained. 

Application.—Giving the powers of their 
mind to what engages their attention. 

Concentration.—Fixing the attention upon 
a given point and not allowing the thoughts — 
to wander until the end is reached. 

Thoroughness.—What they do to strive to 
do in the best possible manner, and not to 
rest satisfied with an inferior attainment. 

Chastity.—Purity of thought and expres- 


sion, and avoidance of all kinds of profanity 


or irreverance. 

Moderation.—To observe the proper limita- 
tion to the indulgence of every desire, and 
that the dress of the school-room be simple 
and appropriate. 

Temperance.—The consequences of the use 
of intoxicants and tobacco upon the human 
system, and the obligation to keep the mind 
clear of the deleterious effects of such excit- 
ing or enervating influences. 

Courtesy.—“ To be kindly affectioned one 
to another,” as the Apostle expresses it. 
“ Religion in the heart,” says William Penn, 
“leads into true civility, teaching men and 
women to be mild and courteous in their be- 
havior—an accomplishment worthy indeed of 
praise.” 

Veneration.—For sacredness of character, 
not to speak disparagingly of the absent, nor 
unkindly of any. 

Reverence.—For all good things, reverence 
for the aged, and a desire to promote their 
comfort, and a willingness to receive their 
counsel 
These are a few of the virtues which, I 
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think, properly come under careful school 
training. 

If a teacher is annointed for the service he 
has a grand opportunity to direct the minds 
of his pupils to “ the voice of that truth which 
is within them,” and can say to them in the 
language of William Penn, “ Wherefore, my 
dear children, eschew the appearance of evil 
and love and cleave to that in your hearts 
which shows you evil from good, and tells you 
when you do amiss and reproves you for it. 
It is the light of Christ that he has given you 
for your salvation. If you do this, and follow 
my counsel, God will bless you in this world 
and give you an inheritance in that which 
_ Shall never have an end. For the light of 
Jesus is of a purifying nature; it seasons 
those who love it and take heed to it, and 
never leaves such till it has brought them to 
the City of God that has foundations.” 

The special training into denominational 
doctrines I would leave to parents. 

In the discussion which followed, George L. 
Maris said that opportunities frequently occur 
in school for impressing upon the minds of 
children the principles and testimonies of 
Friends. In the history classes it can be 
shown that wars are caused by injustice, and 
that there is, in. all cases, a better way of set- 
tling disputes, and he urged that teachers 
should seize these opportunities rather than 
devote special times for sowing the good seed, 
as the impression made is more lasting. The 
early history of Friends should be made a 
part of the course of study ; and the causes 
that led to the imprisonment and sufferings of 
Friends in former years might be assigned as, 
topics for research and composition. 

The speaker suggested that every Friends’ 
school should be supplied with a copy of 
“Samuel Janney’s History of Friends,” a 
“Life of George Fox,” “William Penn,” 
“ John Woolman,” and other typical Friends, 
as well as the “ Discipline,” “ Young Friends’ 
Manual,” “Conversations on Religious Sub- 
jects,” “No Cross, No.Crown,” and other 
standard works. 

He said further, that though it is deemed 
best to receive into our schools the children 
of others than Friends, no one should be re- 
tained who was addicted to objectionable 
habits, especially the use of tobacco. 

William C. Biddle spoke of the difficulty 
of preserving our children from the mislead- 
ing influences that are all around them; he 
would not refuse to receive the boys into our 
schools who use tobacco, but would teach 
them its harmfulness, else how are such boys 
to be reached. 

One great point which makes our schools 
of such value to those not Friends, is the 
excellency of our teaching. Then the 
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charges are moderate and that has had ap 
influence. 

The high position that Friends hold in the 
community he believes is mainly due to the 
better knowledge of their principles gained 
through attendance at Friends’ schools which 
are open to all whose moral character is good. 

The discussion which immediately followed 
was mainly in reference to tobacco—the diffi- 
culty of persuading the young that it is harm- 
ful while so many around them use it, and the 
impropriety of retaining boys in our schools 
who have acquired so pernicious a habit. 
This discussion was participated in by Charles 
Walton, Charles Kirk, Joel Sharpless, and 
others. 

L. J. Roberts called attention to the latter 
part of the last essay, in which the writer ex- 
pressed herself as not favoring denominational 
schools. L. J. Roberts took exception to 
this; she believed in Friends’ schools for 
Friends’ children, and in making the princi- 
ples and testimonies held by us the subject of 
study. Those outside the Society who select 
our schools for their children, do so because 
they are Friends’ schools. 

The fundamental truths of our religion are 
now held by all liberal minded Christians, 
and a class-book on Christian Ethics might 
be compiled from the standard writings of 
the best authors of the Society which would 
not be objected to by those of other profes- 
sions who educate amongst us. She adverted 
to her own experience as a scholar, where 
“ Eviderices of Christianity” and “ Moral 
Science” occupied the opening hour of the 
Second-day Morning Session. 

C. M. Biddle had no controversy with what 
had been said, but thought there is more lack 
in School Committees than there is in the 
teachers—the latter are more consistent. In 
the selection of teachers the question of dol- 
lars and cents too often comes in, and the 
choice of a teacher is made subordinate to a 
money consideration. We must remember 
that teaching is as much an employment as 
any other occupation by which a living is 
earned, and we must not expect too much ot 
our teachers. They are conecientious and 
need encouragement from the committees 
more than they receive. 

Abigail Paul and others spoke briefly, 
much to the same purpose, all believing that 
instruction in the simple lessons of piety and 
good morals should be a part of the daily 
teaching of the school, directly and through 
example, which is the best teacher. 

Elizabeth Lloyd thought School Commit- 
tees should examine well into the character 
of the teacher. Of all teaching, religious in- 
struction is the most difficult; most people 
think it should be indirect. We may teach 
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all the virtues and yet teach no religion. 
Something more than morality is wanted. 
Children hunger for the knowledge of God. 
If we can make our children feel that God is 
their friend we have helped them 

Alan Flitcraft believed there is a bound to 
liberality ; that it is the right of each Society 
to have its children taught according to the 
religious views held; and in Friends’ schools 
the committees should see that this is done. 

Matilda Garrigues was much interested, 
and united with the view that teachers can at 
least teach the fundamental principles of the 
Society. 

Richard K. Bettscited the experience of thirty 

ears in a school where the views of Friends 

ave been inculeated, and with the best re- 
‘sults, though none of the children are Friends. 
Much more depends upon the committee than 
is usually acknowledged. 

Asa Engle was not able, from what had 
been said, to see the difference between our 
schools and others. Friends ought to be in 
advance of others. 

Henry R. Russel thoughtit the duty of School 
Committees to inquire into this subject and 
‘see that time is given the teachers to devote 
to such instruction. 

Harriet E. Kirk counseled moderation in 
the schools ; the classes should not be so large ; 
there is a pressure to get through a certain 
‘amount in a given time. It is of far more 
importance to have the class smaller, that 
each scholar may be brought into close per- 
‘sonal relations with the teacher. 

Amelia P. Butler spoke at some length, 
and said in substance, she had no doubt that 
less attention is paid to the religious training 
of pupils in our country than in almost any 
other. When we hear of some schools where 
each teacher is required to speak to each one 
of a certain number of pupils upon the sub- 
ject of his personal salvation once in so many 
weeks we are shocked, and in our desire to 
avoid anything so mechanical] we fall into the 
letting alone spirit, which though preferable, 
is certainly not conducive to the highest 
moral culture of our pupils. 

Currie, who stands high among educators 
in Scotland, gives some excellent methods of 
teaching the stories, parables, and other parts 
of the Bible, opening the work with the 
statement that religious instruction isa branch 
-of knowledge, as well as a moral influence. 

In regard to teaching the deeply spiritual 
meaning of Scripture, and bringing it home 
to the child’s inner consciousness, this is more 
difficult. We see some people who talk 
freely on matters pertaining to personal re- 
Jigion, and we love te hear them because we 
know that what they say is but the outward 
sign of an inward grace; but we do not find 


these among children. If there is anything 
the child keeps closely guarded in his own 
bosom it is his religious thoughts, and any 
one who would rudely trespass on this—to 
the child—sacred ground, would be doing 
him great harm. But without any desire to 
do this, with all due respect to what is the 
child’s own as much as it is our own, viz., 
what God is teaching us day by day, still we 
can aid him to put these feelings for which 
he has no words into acts, which are much 
more beautiful, and so help him to begin his 
great life work, which is to love God and 
serve his fellow man. ¢ 





Every page of the great volume of nature 
is full of living and instructive truth. 
There is a beautiful relation between mind 
and matter, between the works of God and 
our capacity to comtemplate them. Our in- 
tellectual nature is as much a gift of God as 
the gift of grace, and we are responsible for 
the culture and improvement of the one, as 
of the other. I have no idea that so noble a 
talent is to be buried in the earth, that it is 
to be employed merely in procuring food and 
raiment for these frail temples which are soon 
to moulder in the dust. Far otherwise! 
Placed in the midst of a beautiful creation, 
we are invited to meditate on the workman- 
ship of its author. Such an exercise of the 
intellect is profitable to us, for it leads to 
humility, and while it makes manifest the 
feebleness of man, and our comparative noth- 
ingness, amidst the immensity of creation, it 
exalts our views of the wisdom, goodness and 
power of the Creator. JOHN JACKSON. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 








It will doubtless be a matter of interest to 
the many Friends interested in the welfare of 
the Indian, to know that the following pro- 
viso inserted in the Indian Appropriation 
Bill by the efforts of Friends’ Central Com- 
mittee, is now the law of the land, and se- 
cures the Santee Sioux in their long delayed 
rights. 

“ Provided, that the patents authorized to 
be issued to certain individual Indians, by 
the concluding paragraph, of article six of 
the treaty with the Sioux Indians proclaimed 
the twenty-fourth day of February, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, shall be of the legal 
effect and declare that the United States does 
and will hold the land thus allotted for the 
period of twenty-five years, in trust for the 
sole use and benefit of the Indian to whom 
such allotment shall have been made, or in 
case of his decease, of his heirs, according to 
the laws of the State or Territory where such 
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land is located, and at the expiration of said 
period, the United States will convey the 
same by patent to the said Indian or his heirs 
as aforesaid, in fee discharged of said trust and 
free of all ‘ineumbrance whatsoever, and no 
contract by any such Indian, creating any 
charge or incumbrance thereon or liability of 
said land for payment thereof shall be valid.” 


RicHarp T. BENTLEY. 
Sandy Spring, Third mo. 5th, 1883. 





A conference on education was held at 
Lombard Street Meeting House, Baltimore, 
Third month 10th, 1888, called by the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Education at its late 
meeting at Waterford, Virginia. The at- 
tendance was not large but a lively interest 
in the subject was manifested by those pres- 
ent, and the assurance was given that in 
nearly every part of the Yearly Meeting, ac- 
tive measures are being taken to promote the 
cause of education as comtemplated by the 
appo cone of the committee. 

- Moore, suggests that some plan 
be miapled by which Friends in the different 
neighborhoods could obtain information as to 
the best mode of erecting school buildings. 
Friends at Sandy Spring are about to build 
a school-house, bet find themselves embar- 
rassed by a want of information on the sub- 
ject of school architecture. 

J. Edward Walker approved of the sug- 
gestion and thought we should have some 
central place where we could look for such 
information, and also for information con- 
cerning teachers, and thought perhaps Friends’ 
Book Association, Philadelphia, might be 
made the headquarters for such purposes. 

Eli M. Lamb said it required much experi- 
ence and tact to conduct the work proposed, 
and described at some length the plan of 
operations of the Schermerhorn Agency. 

Benjamin H. Miller thought Friends’ Book 
Association might undertake the work as it 
appeared to be a matter of business for which 
adequate charges were made. 

Joseph J. Janney suggested that the Central 
Committee be instructed to open correspon- 
dence with theBook Association to learn what 
can be done toward accomplishing the object 
desired. 

Thomas H. Matthews favored thiscourseand 
thought they should give their earliest atten- 
tion to the matter. Th hese subjects were ac- 
cordingly so referred to the care of the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Shepherd Wood remarked that teachers 
who are Friends are in demand outside of our 
Society as well as in it, and that the demand 
is much greater than the supply. 

EliM "ail said he had tried to get teachers 
who were members of our Society ‘to fill every 
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position in his school, but thus far had “the expiration of said | position in his school, but thus far had beep 
unable to do so, and that recently he had 
been applied to for aid in procuring three 
principals for Friends’ sehools and quite a 
number to fill subordinate positions. Some 
of these applications came from within Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting, and some from be- 
yond our limits. 

A valuable essay by J. Edward Walker, 
was read, and the united feeling was that it. 
contained too much of importance to allow it 
to rest with the comparatively small number 
who were present to hear it. A proposition 
was accordingly made to refer it to the Cen- 
tral Committee for revision and publication 
in pamphlet form for general circulation 
among the members of the Yearly Meeting. 

Robert S. Haviland, of Chappaqua, New 
York, being present, remarked that he was 
glad to see the general interest on the subject. 
of education, which seemed to prevail within 
the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 
that he was especially interested in the essay 
just read, which he would like to see circu- 
lated among their people where they perhaps 
needed some stirring up on this subject. He 
spoke of the Chappaqua Institute and other 
valuable schools amohg them, but said that 
the subject of education was not at present 
under the active care of their Yearly Meet- 
ing as it is with some others. He had noticed 
that in many cases where the children of 
those not members had attended © Friends’ 
schools they had become attached to Friends 
and their principles and often frequented 
their meetings. He thought the perpetua- 
tion of our Society depended largely upon 
our drawing others to us, for if we lack this 
power even our birth-right menibers will be 
attracted elsewhere. 

The Conference then adjourned subject to 
the call of the Central Committee. EB 





THE following is extracted from a letter 
written by the late David J. Griscom to his 
sister-in-law, when she was about leaving 
John Jackson’s boarding school in 1843. 


Thou art st now an important 
period of thy life; one at which thou art en- 
tering, as it were, on the wide world, to become 
responsible for thy own actions both to thy 
Creator and to thy fellow-beings. Heretofore 
much of the responsibility thou wert under 
to society rested on thy parents and sisters, 
but now thou art arrived at an age when it 
must be assumed by thyself. And as the 


All-wise Ruler of the universe has made 
nothing in vain, so He has allotted to thee 
a station of usefulness which He designs thee 
to fill, and which it now becomes thy duty to 
seek out. 


In order to do this thou must 
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search thy heart carefully, in doin 


which 

thou wilt find a monitor there that will direct 
thee in the way thou shouldst go. It will 
lead thee, I believe, to consult thy parents 
and sisters as to the disposal of thy time and 
the talents thy Creator has conferred upon 
thee; and then it will shew thee a necessity 
to seek for a qualification to pertorm thy 
duties, altogether higher than any that natu- 
ral abilities, however cultivated by education, 
can possibly furnish ; this comes from above, 
and can only be obtained by petitioning Him 
who rules on high, and who always gives 
freely to those who ask aright. If thou dost 
resolve on making this principle the guide of 
thy life, yielding implicit obedience to it, 
thou needst entertain no fear of earthly evil, 
nor ever doubt but that the arm of Omnipo- 
tence is outstretched for thy protection. It 
will secure to thee the friendship of One who 
will never forsake thee, and who will lead 
thee safely through the wilderness of this 
world, and give thee an inheritance in that 
which is beyond the grave. This is the secret 
of obtaining those treasures which “ neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt nor thief break 
through and steal.” Thou wilt be led by it 
step by step in the path of self-denial, and 
for every cross it imposes on thee, if thou 
shalt bear it faithfully, it will give thee a 
heavenly crown; it may sometimes require 
of thee what may seem difficult or painful to 
rform, but it will never require aught that 

it will not furnish thee strength to accom- 
plish. But one thing I would impress on 
thee, when thou seest the path of duty plainly 
opened before thee, enter on it with a good 
will, and never doubtingly or with a faltering 
step. Nothing isso hard as to serve two 
masters, and the half-way Christian has the 
most difficult path in the world to tread ; 
hence, whatever thou dost, do it with thy 
might; when thou puttest thy hand to the 
plow never look back at the consequences, 
but press onward to the mark ahead. Now, 
my is sister, [ feel deeply interested in thy 
starting aright from this new point in thy 
life, and would have thee consider it as that 
at which life’s most important labors begin, 
do not be satisfied without making a proper 
use of thy talents and acquirements, such 
studies as may prove useful to thee in after 
life, pursue diligently, even after thy school 
term has expired. Having consulted with 
thy parents and sisters as to the proper use 
of thy time, take up the good resolution of 
performing thy part in the great human 
family, let that part be what it may, for as I 
have before said, beyond all doubt there is a 
place assigned thee in the providence of the 
great mae of the world, and thy earthly 
and heavenly happiness are dependent on thy 
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finding it, and occupying it well. Thou re- 
memberest the parable of the servants to 
whom were committed the several talents, 
and that to the faithful the blessings were 
awarded ; it is of universal application. If I 
am earnest, dear sister, in this matter, it is 
because I am deeply impressed with its im- 
portance, and likewise deeply concerned for 
thy welfare. If thou wert a stranger to me, 
the mere circumstance of thy just entering 
among the busy scenes of life in the respon- 
sible character of a woman would be sufficient 


to make me feel an interest in thee. With 
true regard and affection, 
Thy brother, D.J.G. 





“ASCRAPS# 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Ox! how hard it is to give all up, to deny 
ourselves, our friends, the world, for the sake 
of acknowledging Him, who is to be unto us 
in the place of every other treasure; but 
hard as it is, there will come to us a time 
when it must be done; the ways of the Most 
High are equal with all His children. In 
the days that are past He required it of our 
fathers that they should leave all to follow 
Him, and in these latter days, He does not 
require less of us. We are scarcely aware, I 
suppose, how little we know of the yovern- 
ment of the Prince of Peace, how habitually 
we yield ourselves to the government of that 
power that is altogether of this lower world, 
and that has no kind of fellowship with the 
Gospel of Christ. These two powers are as 
distinct as light and darkness, and we must 
come to know them apart with the same cer- 
tainty and if we would only give up more 
frequently to quietness and reflection, with 
hearts sincerely seeking to be taught of the 
Lord, we should soon experience our eyés to 
be opened and this important lesson learned. 
I believe there are few or none of us who may 
not remember seasons wherein we were mdde 
sensible that the Spirit of the Lord was upon 
us, when our confidence in our own strength 
and wisdom was entirely broken up, and we 
were prepared even more to renounce the 
world, and covenant to follow this Spirit 
wherever it would lead us. 

As I look back over the past, sometimes I 
feel in very truth like a traveler on the road 
of life, as one that was to find no resting- 
place until he came to the end of his journey, 
to whom the things of life were like wayside 
objects that might be gazed at in passing, but 
not stopped by to enjoy. It is a comforting 
reflection when taking such a ‘view of onr 
situation, that a Friend always accompanies 
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us, who under all circumstances will act as a 


sure guide and perfect protector and pro- 
vider. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 17, 1883. 








CorrecTion.—In the notice of the last 
meeting of the Educational Committee under 
the head of “ Local Information,” the para- 
graph in reference to the action of Abington 
Meeting should read “ Abington Monthly,” 
instead of “Quarterly Meeting.” The mis- 
take was made by the friend who reported the 
proceeding. Abington Quarterly Meeting has 
assumed no official responsibility whatever in 
the matter. 





Tae New Brrrs.—A_ correspondent 
(S. Y. W.), whose essay is scarcely in shape 
for publication, comments upon the well- 
known declaration of Jesus to Nicodemus: 
“ Except a man be born again he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” The writer believes 
that an unwarranted application of this say- 
ing has, in individual cases, done harm, 
causing the zealous and self-confident who 
believe they have passed through the new 
birth to think themselves better than they 
are, while to the humble and self-distrustful, 
who have always endeavored to do the best 
they can, but who cannot believe that they 
have ever known the condition represented by 
a “new birth,” its effect is discouraging and 
depressing ; the more so as this class of minds 
especially needs consolation and encourage- 
ment. The obvious meaning of Jesus in 
using the figure of a “birth,” was to teach 
Nicodemus that, as at birth he had been en- 
dowed with five senses, by which he could 
apprehend outward objects, so, if he would 
understand spiritual things, his spiritual fac- 
ulties must also be made alive or born. 

We presume the simple meaning of this 
text has, like other declarations of the Mas- 
ter, been obscured by being converted into a 
dogma. It is supposed to have reference to 
some miraculous change by which the indi- 
vidual is converted from a sensual or thought- 
less course of life to a religious one. That 
such changes (apparently sudden) do take 
place, there is sufficient evidence, but they 


are not the experience of persons generally. 
Among thoughtful religious people we find 
an earnest desire to do the right on all occa- 
sions, not for the approbation of the world, 
but from the love of right and truth, and 
whose daily lives are kept pure by habitual 
aspiration to the Source of all good. Yet 
these cannot point to a time when they first 
experienced the second or spiritual birth. 
Our friend alludes to some of the experi- 
ences of those who constantly endeavor to 


walk in the path of daily duty; that these 


are sometimes favored to feel their minds 
warmed and quickened by Divine Love, and 
in a sense of its pure and satisfying nature 
desire to dwell there continually. But this 
is not in the order of Divine Wisdom. As 
the night succeeds the day, and winter the 
summer, so these changes of feeling come and 
go without apparent cause. But the light 
and knowledge given for our guidance re- 
mains for us to attend to, and this should be 
the aim of our lives; and for refreshing 
seasons we must wait and trust the Highest 
Power. 

Our friend would say to those who are cast 
down, and who think themselves of but little 
consequence, and yet with a desire to rise out 
of this state, that they turn their minds from 
all doctrines that bewilder, and that are in- 
consistent with right reason, and endeavor to 
form clear and cheerful views of life; that 
they cease looking for some new experience, 
but endeavor to have their wills regulated, 
and all the faculties of the mind rightly em- 
ployed ; to cultivate good thoughts, and to 
guard against a murmuring and complaining 
disposition, which if indulged in may cause 
despair of the goodness and mercy of God. 
The main cause of depression of mind is 
fear: “In fear there is torment ;” therefore 
we should do the things that strengthen love in 
those about us, and with whom we meet, and 
we shall be strengthened to perform all the 
duties of life with cheerfulness and alacrity, 
and fear will leave us; for “perfect love 
casts out all fear.” 





Sowine THE SEED.—Men have become 
very wise in the selection of seeds. Those 
plants which bring forth useless fruits are 
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carefully shunned, and if by chance, a pass- 


* ing bird carries into the well-cultivated gar- 


den the seeds of a plant which is worthless 
for man’s use, how quickly the young shoot 
is exterminated, before it has an opportunity 
to bear fruit, lest it fill the ground with nox- 
ious weeds. Then after the seeds are planted, 
the watchful gardener seeks to bring all the 
favoring conditions about his tender plants, 
that they may, in the fullness of time, yield 
plentifully, according to their kind, for the 
sustenance of man. We are not so wise in 
the cultivation of our mental and spiritual 
estate; each one has a garden to dress and to 
keep, and like that of the diligent husband- 
man, it should only be allowed to produce 
those plants which are valuable for the higher 
life. Looking again at the outward, we find 


that plants are brought to the condition of 


service for man by cultivation, and that each 
generation is helpful to the following, by all 
it does toward improving the quality or the pro- 
ductiveness of vegetable life. It has been said 
that the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before, is a benefac- 
tor to his country, so the man who can make 
the soil of his heart bring forth more tender- 
ness and goodness, more love for his fellow- 
man and for his Creator, blesses himself and 
makes it more possible for others to do as he 
has done. No effort to improve the condition 


of the race can be lost when the great sum of 


goodness is added up; let it be done in ever 
so remote a corner, it must help others beside 
the one who does it. John Woolman little 
knew, when he devoted his life to cultivating 
the seeds of pure goodness, how much he 
would do to further the cause of truth in the 
earth. A true life is so beautiful; to be hon- 
est to one’s best self makes the most favorable 
condition for the growth of the seed which, 
when it matures, yields heavenly peace. In 
the parable of the sower, the seed was the 
same in every case, but only when the ground 
was suitable could it grow. Is there an 
abundant sowing of that good seed in our 
hearts? Perhaps we find that the tares have 
been sown there also, then must we cultivate 
the good seed with all diligence, that we may 
secure a plentiful harvest, even though some 
ground has been occupied by that which is 
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worthless in the fruitage. Each heart knows, 


as the mature years bring the fruit, whether 
the seed was wisely selected, and each day’s 
sowing should improve, that the gardening of 
the more thoughtful. period of our.lives may 
show an advance in all that is good. What 
a harvest an unkind act or an evil thought 


brings, sometimes quickly, sometimes slowly, 
but always surely, and we find by experience 
that whatsoever we plant, that we shall cer- 
tainly reap. 





SrRucTURAL AND SysTEMATIC CONCHOL- 
ocy. -Gecrge W. Tryon, Jr., Conservator of 
the Conchological Section of the Philadelphia 
Academy Natural Sciences, whose name is so 
well known to naturalists, not only as the au- 
thor of the excellent “ Manual of Conchol- 
ogy,” but also of numerous other works upon 
this branch of natural science, has prepared an 
introduction to the study of the mollusca un- 
der the above title. 

This work is based upon the admirable 
“ Manual of Mollusca” of thelate S. P. Wood- 
ward, incorporating with it the numerous im- 
portant acquisitions made by Conchological 
Science during the past twenty years, care 
being taken to preserve its conservative spirit 
as far as practicable. It includes the Anato- 
my and Physiology of the Mollusca, their 
Geographical and Geological Distribution, 
Hints for Collecting and Preserving Speci- 
mens, Nomenclature and Classification, fol- 
lowed by succinct accounts of all the Recent 
and Fossil Genera and Subordinate Groups, 
and two Indices. 

The work corresponds in size and style with 
the author’s Manual of Conchology, and will 
be comprised in three octavo volumes of about 
300 to 350 pages each, illustrated by 128 
plates, containing nearly 3,000 figures of the 
genera, anatomy, etc., and a map. 

The first volume, which treats of anatomy, 
geographical distribution, habits, and meth- 
ods of collecting and arranging specimens, 
contains 312 pages of text and 22 plates, il- 
lustrating the anatomy. It has been issued 
in four styles or editions, the ordinary one 
being put at the low price of three dollars per 
volume, unbound, while the finer editions 
range from $5.00 to $7.50 per volume, accord- 
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ing to quality. To those interested in this | led to the sale of rum and brandy, and who 


beautiful study, the work will be invaluable. 


will say that Iowa with her large amend- 


LS | MCt Majority, will not be able to enforce it, 


DIED. 


ELY.—On Third mo. 2d, 1883, at her resi- 
dence, Lambertville, N. J., Elizabeth B. Ely, 
widow of Robert Ely, in her 87th year; a 
member of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 


KESTER.—On Fourth-day, Third mo. 7th, 
1883, Francis J., wife of Joseph J. Kester, in 
her 38th year; a member of Darby Monthly 
Meeting. 


LIVEZEY.—-On Third mo. 8th, 1883, Jason 
_C. Livezey, aged 84. 


SIDES.—On Third mo. 12th, 1883, in Down- 
ingtown, Pa., Ralph H., only child of Howard 
B. and Clara M. Sides, in its 3d year. 


MILLER.—On Third mo. 7th; 1883, Mary 
W.., wife of the late Captain Alexander Miller, 
and daughter of the late Israel and Louisa Gat- 
chel Eastlack, aged 45 years ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PROHIBITION, 


The article in the Intelligencer, under the 
caption of “John G. Whittier on the Tem- 
perance Question,” needs some review, lest it 
should cool the ardor of temperance workers 
in the State of Pennsylvania, who are now 
working so eatnestly to secure a Constitutional 
amendment, prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating beverages. I have no 
idea that The Christian Union or Whittier 
intended to put a damper on the prohibition 
movement, or to cheer the desponding hopes 
of the liquor interest, which is ready to catch 
at every straw that will keep them from sink- 
ing, but nevertheless, it will have that effect. 
The liquor leagues, in their pretended interest 
in the promotion of temperance and morality 
in the community advocate precisely the same 
thing ; they know full well that license has 
always been a complete failure ; and they are 
assured of another fact, that prohibition does 
prohibit, or else why their persistent oppo- 
sition to it? This fact the representative 
men of the Union, or many of them, at least, 
entirely ignore. Their recommendation to 
enforce the laws we have before asking for 
more stringent laws, in the shape of total 
prohibition, shows that they have overlooked 
the fundamental difference between license 
and prohibition. The one makes the sale and 
use of intoxicating beverages legal, honor- 
able, and respectable, and makes the State a 
party in the traffic, by the license fee. The 
other makes them illegal, dishonorable, and 
disreputable, and no blood money goes into 
the coffers of the State. 

The fact is patent, that the illegal sale is a 
legitimate outgrowth of the legal. In Iowa 


the license of a few mild fermented liquors, 





when they arise in their moral might and 
show the enemies of the home, that they are 
not the owners of the State. 

In Cecil county, Maryland, the Grand Jury 
reports the cider clause as the great obstacle 
to the enforcement of Local Option in that 
county ; thus proving that the legal sale leads 
directly to the illegal. Now, the traffic, with 
all its attendant crime and woe, is right, or it 
is wrong ; if right so be it, let all man’s puny 
efforts to change the unalterable decrees of 
the Eternal, subside into repose and reverent 
submission, but if wrong, let it not be erys- 
tallized into law, let the people, who are the 
law-making power, withhold their sanction, 
as they do in regard to other crimes, such as 
selling diseased meat, gambling, prostitution, 
etc., from which they not only withhold their 
sanction, but legally prohibit. What would 
be thought of that policy which would re- 
commend high license in order to crush out 
these dens of iniquity and shame. The higher 
the license the greater the disposition to 
evade. And the facts of history abundantly 
prove that the efforts to suppress drunken- 
ness and crime have been a failure, all the 
more so because we have legalized the primal 
cause. By moral means we have lifted many 
from the lowly haunts of vice, and then, as 
if to undo all our work, we, deliberately, 
through our bona fide agents, the saloon 
keepers, again lure them to the renewal of a 
life of shame, Then what shall we do? The 
answer is a plain one; do all the moral, re- 
ligious and social work that bas been recom- 
mended—educate the people, train the chil- 
dren to habits ‘of total abstinence, teach the 
nature of alcohol in our schools, but, above 
all, bring home to the moral sense of our 
people, their own individual responsibility in 
regard to the enactment and continuance of 
bad law. The means used in high places to 
evade the penalties of law, as in the case of 
the star-route thieves, and the oil-monopoly, 
as much suggest the propriety of the repeal 
of law in such cases on account of the failure 
to enforce it, as the difficulty to enforce the 
liquor laws, brought about by unprincipled 
men, should be considered an objection to the 
adoption of more stringent law. But all the 
talk about making law in advance of public 
sentiment vanishes into thin air, when we 
remember that in Republics the majority 
make the laws, and that majority composed 
as it would be in this case, of the intelligent, 
the virtuous, and moral, it is not only their 
_ but their duty, to exercise the power 
inherent in them to protect the home from 
the blighting curse of strong drink. 
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If, as Whittier observes, there is a public 
sentiment throughout all New England, 
making liquor-selling and drinking disrepu- 
table, where shall we find cause for discour- 
agement in regard to the enforcement of legal 
enactments. While our friend seems to be 
unnecessarily discouraged by the results of 
the late elections, and the low moral tone of 
political leaders, his picture of the growth of 
temperance among the people at large is 
overdrawn, for while most persons partook 
moderately of these beverages at that day, 
they were not manufactured, sold and drank 
on the stupendous scale as now, the nation’s 
liquor bill, in proportion to population, would 
not compare with our time, nor the pauperism 
and crime resulting, nor the arrests for drunk- 
enness, one to every twenty-five, counting 
men, women and children, which the city of 
New York can roll up annually from the 
filth and scum of her legalized saloons, kept 
in blast by men, who as yet, do not seem to 
have seen the propriety of voting as they 


pray. Wm. M. Way. 
Iyle, Third mo. 5th, 1883. 





REPORT OF FRIENDS FREEDMAN’S SCHOOL. 


The last annual report of this school gives 
the number of registered pupils as 175, with 
an average attendance of 160. From the 
letter accompanying the report we have been 
permitted to make the subjoined extracts. 

The letter is addressed to Henry M. Laing, 
Treasurer of the school fund, and is written 
by Abby D. Munro, the Principal of the 
school. 

“The country schools have not opened yet, 
and we are very crowded. The village chil- 
dren I do not want to refuse, and afer the 
country children take such pains to come 
from five to ten miles, I haven’t the heart to 
refuse them, though it makes very hard work 
for us all. I try to have all possible pains 
taken with the country children, their time is 
so limited. 

“All the bundles have reached me, thus far 
No. 30 was the last. The temperance papers 
come regularly, and I have a dozen copies of 
‘Scattered Seeds’ sent me from the publisher 
besides. I think that is one of the nicest 
little papers ever published for children. 
The Intelligencer comes regularly. I am 
still in charge of the “Home” and do not 
see any chance of leaving until we get means 
to put a good white woman here. Since I 
wrote you last, we have had an accession of 
three good sized boys. Two,—brothers are 
orphans,—their parents I knew well. The 
mother dropped dead of heart disease, and 
the father died of consumption about a year 
ago. Since that time they have just been 
knocking about, and at last came to me dur- 


ing the cold weather, almost naked, and 
begged me to take them in. They are very 
nice boys. The other is a boy I have known 
a great while, and had in school several 
times. His mother is dead, and his father, a 
longshoreman, had his ribs crushed by a bale 
of cotton falling on him, and he is unable to 
work. He came himself and brought the 
boy, and told me as loth as he was to give 
him up, he couldn’t ‘bear to see him suffer. 
Neither of these boys had one garment fit to 
go on their backs again, so to get them com- 
fortably fitted out, has consumed all my 


leisure I can assure you, and then, they were . 


so undisciplined when they came in, they 
need the greatest amount of care and train- 
ing. The woman who does our work is a 
widow with two little girls, and she made ar- 
rangement to have one stay with her to go to 
school. Then we have a Tittle boy boarding 
here from Monday morning to Friday after- 
noon, to go to school; so, altogether we have 
a family of twelve children, beside the girl 
and myself. You will see at once that such 
a family must have a head. One of the boys 
helps in the kitchen and dining room which 
takes nearly all his time out of sehool. An- 
other takes care of the school building and 
one of the churches, which occupies his after- 
noons. A third isa chimney-sweep, and is em- 
ployed by a contractor one or two afternoons a 
week and Saturdays, and one cuts wood, draws 
water, etc. The girls do the chamber work. 
They are willing to work, and expect to do it. 
What those who work outside can earn, goes 
towards expenses. Now as you will suppose, 
I need all the clothes I can get to keep these 
boys clothed as well as the little ones, for 
they have the same faculty that other chil- 
dren have of going through their elbows and 
knees. Generally our children are stouter 
than white children of the same age, so that 
clothes of an ordinary sized man, can with a 
little alteration be made to fit, and shoes, any 
size, from sevens to baby shoes I can make 
use of. The pork has been of the greatest 
help. It is nicer than any I have ever had, 
and they are very fond of it. Nothing could 
come amiss in such a family of children. The 
soda biscuits have been as great a treat to 
them as cake would be to Northern children. 
The colored people have contributed sweet po- 
tatoes, enough to serve us thus far. Last Satur- 
day we had a barrel to come in,’and they send 
cabbages and turnips, and such things as the 
have. Last week a young man, a former pupil, 
sent me a quantity of rice straw for beds, Do 
ou remember Michael, the lame boy, who 
lived with us, and from here went to Croton 
Landing? I think he went through Philadel- 
phia. Not long since I received a letter from 
him, containing five dollars to help cover some 
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of the children’s wants, as he expressed it. I 
was greatly pleased to receive it from such a 
source. 

“An increase in the family has brought an 
‘increase in the expenses, and money has not 
‘come in much more than to meet expendi- 
tures thus far, but I trust by the time our 
Spring vacation commences it will be on hand. 
I mean to make an effort to get individuals 
‘or Sabbath schools interested to assume the 
support of one child a year, estimating it at 


The preponderence of dark faces and poorly 
clad people, the one ox-carts driven with bit 
and line, the single mule primitive plow, the 
women working in the fields, the room for 
improvement everywhere apparent, make it 
hard for us to credit the claim made, that the 
South Carolina Railroad, connecting Charles- 
ton and Augusta, was the first long line oper- 
ated in this country and the first to use steam 
locomotives. The man who drove the first 
engine over this road is still living in Aiken, 


fifty dollars. I shall be glad of the money |S, C 


a have at any time. The longer I stay 
here, and the more I see of these children, 
the stronger my conviction is that this insti- 
tution is destined to do a good work, and is 
worthy the aid of those who believe in rescu- 
ing the children and saving them from the 
life of shame or crime, which almost, inevit- 
ably awaits such children here. 

“We sould be glad of some more of those 
little bedsteads if any come to your hand. I 
hardly knew what we should have done with- 
‘out them, as nothing of the kind can be ob- 
tained here. We have been trying for a long 
time to get money to buy some settees to use 
in the room where our temperance society 
meets. The old benches, which have stood 
the wear of fifteen years, are so worn out and 
racked to pieces, they are hardly fit for use. 
I tried to get some in Charleston, but they 
mever heard of any thing of the kind less 
than eight dollars apiece and did not 
believe they could be bought less. So getting 
them here is out of the question. Could you 
ascertain for me, for what they can be pur- 
chased in Philadelphia, such as will seat six 
or so, of ordinary make. I know I could 
get just what I wanted in Providence, but 
the expense of getting them here, would be 
too great. The children have so set their 
hearts upon something of the kind, as well 
as ourselves, we don’t want to give it up.” 

The Home is supported by friends of A. 
D. Munro, who are interested in the work. 
And the different articles mentioned are con- 
tributions of her friends who have visited the 
school. The money from Friends is to pay 
teachers only. 

H. M. Larne, Treasurer. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL AT AIKEN, 8. C. 


Less than 24 hours by rail from Philadel- 
hia brings us to the centre of South Caro- 
ina,where peach blossoms and pea vines remind 

us of spring, and 80° in the shade of summer, 
though it is like mid-winter with the snow- 
bound home folks, who can hardly realize that 
we ride out without wraps and sometimes sit 
out on the balcony until 9 in the evening. 


So we are led to moralize—Railroads will 
not revolutionize society. “ Righteousness 
alone exalteth a nation.” A mass of ignor- 
ance and thriftlessness floating the scum of 
non-producing aristocracy is like a stagnant 
pool. General intelligence must command 
the army of progress. 

For two centuries Friends have been the 
educators of the communities where they have 
settled, and the result of their practical labors 
in this direction can scarcely be over estimated. 
What they have been concerned to provide 
for their own, they have aided in extending 
to others ; facilities for poor children to freely 

artake of learning to fit them for business. 
The independence growing out of well direct- 
ed industry has been encouraged in all. The 
poorer and more neglected classes have been 
looked after and helped, by placing within 
their reach the means of helping and main- 
taining themselves. The seed thus scattered 
has taken root in many places where Friends 
as a religious body are unknown, and occa- 
sionally to have our attention turned to some 
of the fruits, may be an encouragement to 
persevere in well doing. 

The establishment of schools among the 
lately freed people of the South, like dashing 
stones into a pond, first ripples the top then 
stirs up the bottom. Foul gases may escape 
for a time, but the crust is broken, the general 
appearance and tone is improved, and things 
become settled on a healthier basis. The 
school established by Martha Schofield at 
Aiken, S. C., in 1868, now in its fifteenth year, 
has been a blessing which these poor people 
highly appreciate; not only the intellectual 
but the moral improvement of the pupils, even 
more especially is looked after with great 
care. They have about 300 on the roll, some 
walk 3, 4, and even 6 miles daily to attend 
school, some come 20 or 30 miles, club together 
and rent a room and keep house, or board in 
the neighborhood for 3 or 4 months, and then 
return to work in the spring. 

The father of two large boys has just come 
for them with his wagon and pair of mules 
from 25 miles down country, put up over night 
and then loaded up their baggage and furni- 

| ture to take them home. They would like to 
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remain two months longer, but their father 
requires their services at home to help raise 
the crop by which he expects to pay off the 
debt on a property of 300 acres recently pur- 
chases for $1500, and but half paid for. 

Six teachers, two men and four women, are 
engaged in the school, two of them are colored, 
formerly pupils here and later graduates of 
Hampton, one of these was maintained at 
Hampton by a Philadelphia Friend. The 
school is supported by voluntary contributions 
from the North, chiefly New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, and a tax of 25 cents per 
month is levied upon the pupils, but none are 
refused because unable to pay, so the school 
is practically free, while encouraging the in- 
dependent spirit developed by the feeling of 
helping to pay for what they receive. 

The new brick school-house erected last 
summer at a cost of six thousand dollars, 
contributed by a number of liberal friends of 
the work at the North, is said to be the finest 
building for the purpose in the South. Fifty 
feet front by sixty-five feet deep, six rooms on 
the first floor and four on the second, two 
stairways and wide entry, all well lighted and 
ventilated. The only structure in Aiken that 
compares with it is the new court house, which 
cost about fifteen thousand dollars. 

In the largest room, sixty-three by thirty- 
four feet, and seventeen feet ceiling, the whole 
school is assembled each morning for religious 
and moral instruction—reading the Bible, 
sometimes reciting a portion of Scripture in 
concert,-chanting the Lord’s prayer, or sing- 
ing a hymn—and for appropriate remarks by 
teachers or visitors. This room which is ca- 
pable of seating about 500, is also used one 
evening a week by the Schofield School Lit- 
erary Society, and occasionally on First days 
for public Divine worship. 

The announcement of a Friends’ meeting 
brought together about 60 or 70 white and 
40 or 50 colored persons of various denomi- 
tions and conditions, who appeared generally 
thoughtful and interested. 

It is to be hoped the means will be forth- 
coming to continue this good work ; the man- 
agers appear to walk by faith and not by 
sight. Several of their long tried friends 
have been removed by death, prominent among 
whom was Samuel Willets of New York, who 
for many years was a regular contributor to 
the support of the school. 

As they have no endowment or scholarship 
fund, they can depend only on the liberality 
of those who are able and willing to help. 
Every offering is thankfully accepted and 
promptly acknowledged. A printed report is 
prepared annually in their own printing office, 
and a copy mailed to each contributor. As 
one of their principles is to contract no debts, 


the building stands unfinished and the school 
furniture incomplete, until the treasury is re- 
plenished. 

The Southern States, impoverished by the 
war, are not yet in a condition to maintain a 
free school system. Would it not be the part 
of enlightened statesmanship for Congress to- 
turn its attention to the establishment of a. 
National Bureau of Education, as a more 
potent promise for the preservation of free- 
government, than the Departments of War- 
and Navy. Let them go to Penn and learn. 
wisdom. SaMvuEt 8. Asn, 
Third mo., 1883. 





THE WASTE OF WAR. 


Give me the gold that war has cost. 
Before this peace-expanding day, 

The wasted skill, the labor lost, 
The mental treasure thrown away ; 

And I will buy each rood of soil 
In every yet discovered land, 

Where hunters roam, where peasants toil,. 
Where many-peopled cities stand. 


I’ll clothe each shivering wretch on earth 
In needful, nay, in brave attire; *, 
Vesture befitting banquet mirth, 
Which kings might envy and admire; 
In every vale, on every plain, 
A school shall glad the gazer’s sight, 
Where every poor man’s child may gain 
Pure knowledge, free as air and light. 


I’ll build asylums for the poor, 
By age or ailment made forlorn, 
And none shall thrust them from the door, 
Or sting with looks and words of scorn. 
I’ll link each alien hemisphere ; 
Help honest men to conquer wrong ; 
Art, science, labor nerve and cheer ; 
Reward the poet for his song. 


In every crowded town shall rise 

Halls academic amply graced, 
Where ignorance may soon be wise 

And coarseness learn both art and taste ; 
To every province shall belong 

Collegiate structures—and not few— 
Filled with a truth-exploring throng, 

And teachers of the good and true. 


In every free and led clime 
A wank Walhalla Hall shall stand, 
A marble edifice sublime 
For the illustrious of the land ; 
A Pantheon for the truly great, 
The wise, beneficent and just; 
A place of wide and lofty state 
‘o honor or to hold their dust. 


A temple to attract and teach 
Shall lift its spire on every hill, 
Where pious men shall feel and preach 
Peace, mercy, tolerance and goodwill ; 
Music of bells on Sabbath day 
Round the whole earth shall gladly rise, 
And our great Christian’s song of praise 
Stream sweetly upwards to the skies. 
—Selected. 
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SPIRIT, LIGHT, AND LOVE. 


BY JOHN WILLS. 
0 Spirit, who art Light and Love, 
Thee to define we vainly try ; 
Yet all around, beneath, above, 
We feel thy presence ever nigh. 


And when we question, ‘‘ What thy name?”’ 
Comes still to us the same reply 

That once, of old, to Moses came,— 
“T AM!” * No other name have I[!”’ 


Who can thy boundless depths explore ? 
Thy a all our thoughts exceed : 
Upward, on Fuith’s strong wing, we soar; 

Grateful, on Truth’s pure word we feed. 
© Source of being’s shoreless sea, 

In star and dewdrop thou dost shine! 
Infinite space is full of thee! 

The boundless universe is thine! 


Yet they alone thy glory see, 
ho, pure in heart, in truth abide. 
O Light, O Love, we come to thee! 
In thee, Almighty, we confide! 


Teach us to worship thee aright, 
In spirit and in truth to pray ; 

To dwell in love, to walk in light,— 
The light of thine all-perfect day! 


As plants drink in the light and air, 
So of thy life may we partake, 
Of thine immortal nature share, 
Our thirst with living waters slake! 
Thus, speeding on “from grace to grace,” 
‘* From glory unto glory,”’ still 
May we the Spirit’s footsteps trace, 
And thy great “ law of love’’ fulfill! 


From us, ‘‘ thou art not very far ;’’ 
“In thee,’’ we ever ‘‘ live and move ;”’ 
Thy glory gleams from sun and star: 
Thou, God, art Spirit, Light, and Love! 
— Christian Register. 
——~or——— 
THE SERVICES OF THE LONDON PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


In 1856,a deputation from the Peace Society 
waited upon the plenipotentiaries of the great 
powers who were negotiating the treaty of 
peace, in Paris, on the conclusion of the Rus- 
sian war, and presented to them a memorial 
praying that, in the new treaty, the principle 
of arbitration as a substitute for war might be 
recognized. At their request, Lord Claren- 
don brought the proposal before the congress, 
and the consequence was the memorable Pro- 
tocol X XIII. of the treaty of Paris, in which 
the plenipotentiaries, “in the name of their 
respective Governments expressed the wish 
that States, between which any serious mis- 
-understanding may arise, should, before ap- 
pealing to arms, have recourse, so far as cir- 
cumstances might allow, to the good offices of 
a friendly power. The plenipotentiaries hope 
that the Governments not represented at the 
congress will unite in the seutiment which has 
inspired the wish recorded in the present Pro- 
tocol.” In response to this invitation, no 
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fewer than forty other Governments after- 
wards sent in their adhesion to the Protocol. 
Surely it was no small gain to have elicited, 
from some forty civilized Governments of the 
world, a formal and solemn recognition of a 
principle which, as Mr. Gladstone said, con- 
tained “at least a qualified disapproval of a 
resort to war, and asserted the supremacy of 
reason, of justice, of humanity, and religion,” 
and which elicited such emphatic testimonies 
of approval from so many distinguished per- 
sons. For sixty years and more, the Peace 
Society has been urging this upon the atten- 
tion of nations and governments by every 
form of representation that was possible, by 
lectures, treatises, prize essays (in various 
languages of Europe); by resolutions passed 
at great International Conferences, like those 
held in London in 1843, in Brussels in 1848, 
in Paris in 1849, in Frankfort in 1850, in 
London again in 1851, in Manchester and 
Edinburgh in 1852, and in some of these 
cases afterwards presented to Governments by 
deputations or memorials ; by petitions to and 
motions in Parliament, and especially by 
keeping the matter constantly before the atten- 
tion of our own rulers, Again and again has 
the Society brought the matter, by deputation 
or memorial, before prime ministers, foreign 
secretaries, and other distinguished men, from 
some of whom they received very kindly and 
encouraging replies. Have all these efforts 
produced no effect? The answer is this, that 
since the Society began its operations in 1816, 
there have been no fewer than thirty-five cases 
of successful arbitrations between nations. 
In regard to our own share as a nation, in these, 
Sir Charles Dilke, the recent Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, said lately in a 
speech delivered to his constituents: “In the 
1820's there was only one case in which a dis- 
pute between the United Kingdom and a for- 
eign power was referred to arbitration ; in the 
1830’s one, in the 1840’s one, in the 1860's 
one; but in the 1870's no less than seven dis- 
putes were thus referred. In 1873, Mr. Henry 
Richard, M. P., brought forward aud carried 
a motion in favor of international arbitration 
in the EHlouse of Commons. This was the 
mode of action strongly recommended by 
Count Sclopis (who took so conspicuous and 
honorable a part in the Geneva Arbitration), 
as likely to be most effectual iu advancing the 
cause of arbitration. When asked his opin- 
ion, he replied: “Allow me to press upon you, 
before all things, to raise proposals in the po- 
litical legislatures. [ am thoroughly per- 


suaded that there is no better way of reaching 
any real and positive result.” The success of 
that motion attracted great attention in other 
countries, and, in cousequence of it, similar 
motions were introduced, and carried, in the 
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Italian Chamber of Deputies, by M. Mancini, | floral structure may be sought in the fact that 
now Foreign Secretary of that country; in | each apparent filament is jointed as above 
the House of Representatives and Senate of | stated ; that each pedicel is subtended at base 
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the United States; in the States-General of | by a bract on the inner or central side, and 
Holland ; in the Second Chamber of the Diet | that the stamens mature in centrifugal order, 
of Sweden; in the Chamber of Deputies and | that is, those nearest the pistillate flower first. 


| Senate of Belgium; and, in a modified form, 


in the Chamber of Deputies of France. All 
this was avowedly as the result of the victory 
gained in our own Parliament. It was, per- 
haps, somewhat aided by what one of our for- 
eign friends called “a pilgrimage of peace” 
which Mr. Richard made through Kurope 
immediately atterwards, and which afforded 
him desirable opportunities for still further 
advocating and propagating his views. It is 
some good to have elicited from legislatures, 
representing some 160 millions of the human 
race, a formal and deliberate declaration in 
favor of arbitration as a substitute for war. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Poinsettia pulcherrima.—This plant is so 
named in honor of its discoverer, J. R. Poin- 
sette, the United States Minister to Mexico in 
1828. Although the generic name, Poin- 
settia, will most likely be retained by florists, 
and as the popular name, yet its proper scien- 
tific name at the present time is Kuphorbia 
pulcherrima. There are three varieties of 
this plant, the common one with scarlet 
bracts, another otherwise similar with white 
bracts, aud a third called the Double Poin- 
settia, with an increased number of scarlet 
bracts which form a more compact cluster. 

The whole stock of the latter now existing 
has probably been derived by cuttings from 
a single individual, which, according to Hen- 
derson’s Hand-Book of Plants, was sold to an 
English florist, and by him distributed. The 
bright-colored bracts no doubt have the effect 
to attract insects to feed on the nectar pro- 
duced in the gland on the flower-clusters, 
heuce, assisting in the process of cross-fertiliza- 
tion. To some extent, also, they perform the 
function of leaves, that is as lungs to the 
plaut, since they are provided with stomata or 
breathing-pores. The apparent flowers are 
really clusters of flowers, consisting of a cup- 
shaped involucre, from the inner surface of 
which arise numerous staminate flowers, each 
constituted of a single stamen, which is raised 
ou a pedicel, a joint marking the place of 
union of this pedicel with the single filament, 
which is surmounted by a broad, two-lobed 
anther. In the centre of each flower-cluster 
there furms a single pistillate flower, which 
appears frequently to remain undeveloped, 
especially iu the central and earliest blooming 
clusters. Thus it may be seen the flowers are 
such as are technically termed monecious. 
The reason for such interpretation of the 


The margin of the cup-like involucre is 
slightly cleft into numerous narrow, colored 
divisions, which, having the semblance of 
petals, are indeed misleading, but we observe 
that the flowers are without either calyx or 
corolla. The curiousnectariferous gland regu- 
larly appears on the upper or inner side of 
the involucre, and in its native haunts, no 
doubt, plays an important part in fertiliza- 
tion, as before hinted.—From Wm. Trimble’s 
notes on Botany in Student. 

Relative values of disinfectants.—Dr. Koch, 
whose recent researches in the origin and na- 
ture of tubercular disease have given rise to 
considerable discussion among physiologists 
and biologists generally, as well as among the 
medical fraternity, has published an interest- 
ing and no less valuable paper on disinfec- 
tants, in which an attempt is made to classify 
them according to the relative efficiencies 
shown in (1,) destroying the micro-organisms 
that constitute the disease-producing matter, 
(2,) the facility with which the development 
of micro-organisms in favorable nutritive so- 
lutions is prevented, and (3,) the readiness 
with which the germination of spores is 
checked. To test a disinfectant thoroughly, 
its action must necessarily be tried under con- 
ditions exactly similar to those in which it is 
used in practice. Thus, it is contended, a 
disinfectant which does not destroy fungoid 
growths would be of no use in contagious 
skin diseases, and, similarly, one which per- 
mitted the further development of bacteria 
would be inefficient in diseases caused by 
these organisms. As a result of Dr. Koch’s 
researches, it would appear that carbolic acid 
is almost without action on spores of Anthrax’ 
bacilli, the most persistent of the infectious 
spores; but, on the other hand, it is highly 
efficient as a destroyer of the micro-organism, 
itself, one gramme of fine carbolic acid being 
sufficient to completely prevent the develop- 
ment of the organism in question in eight 
hundred and fifty cubic centimetres of a nu- 
tritive solution. In the form of vapor, this 
disinfectant, when used at the ordinary tem- 
perature, does not appear to affect the germi- 
nating power of bacilli spores, even after a 
contact of one and a half months; but at 
fifty five degrees its destructive action becomes 
almost immediately apparent, and after three 
hours’ application scarcely any germinatin 
power is longer discernible. No beneficia 
results were obtained by raising the tempera- 
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ture. Solutions of carbolic acid in oil or 
alcohol only exceptionally show antiseptic 
properties. The only other effective disinfec- 
tants, besides chlorine, bromine and _ iodine, 
were found to be corrosive sublimate, osmic 
acid and potassium permanganate. The action 
of sulphurous acid, even under the most 
favorable conditions, is at best but very un- 
certain, only partially destroying the germs ; 
this substance, therefore, is not to be relied 
upon as athorough disinfectant. Effective 
agents in checking germination were found 
to be corrosive sublimate, certain essential 
oils, thymol and amy! alcohol. — The 
American 





when it would be adequately dealt with by 
Parliament. 















At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of Columbia College, New 
York City, held on the 5th inst., the following 
resolutions were passed : 

Resolved, That the Board declare, as its de- 
liberate and declared opinion, that it is inex- 
pedient to attempt,to educate the sexes together 
in Columbia. 

Resolved, That as to the education of women 
otherwise than in conjunction with the stu- 
dents of this college, this Board, whatever 
their opinions may be, are not at present in a 
condition to provide for it within the college. 

Resolved, That this Board deem it expedient 
to institute measures for raising the standard 
of female education by proposing courses of 
study to be pursued outside the college, but 
under the observation of its authorities, and 
offering suitable academic honors and distinc- 
tions to any one who on examination shall be 
found to have pursued such courses of study 
with success. 

Resolved, That the Committee be continued, 
with instructions to prepare a plan for carry- 
ing into effect the resolution next foregoing. 

Morgan Dix, William C. Schermerhorn, 
Talbot W. Chambers, Cornelius R. Agnew, 
John J. Townsend. 





ITEMS. 


A LANDOWNER on Cape Cod, Mass., says 
that he owns about a hundred acres of land 
of which some was so poor that it yielded 
nothi but poverty-weed. In 1658 he com- 
men pionting pine seed, continuing for ten 
years, and now he has about eighteen acres of 
on valuable woodland, which was worthless 

ore. 


FisH -CULTURE.—The U. 8. Commissioners 
of Fish and Fisheries propose to build a large 
aquarium at Wood’s Hole, Mass., in connec- 
tion with their new station at that place. The 
aquarium will be devoted to biological re- 
searches of every description. At the adjoin- 
ing station preparations are being made for the 
artificial propagation of cod, mackerel, halibut 
and other food fishes. It is expected to hatch 
annually a thousand millions of cod, and other 
kinds in proportion.—Nature. 


THERE is a ‘“small-farm’’ movement in 
Texas, where far-seeing citizens are convinced 
that the union of small farms into large ones 
is bad policy for the State. The land-owners of 
Harrison county pro to divide their large 
plantations into small farms and offer them to 
actual settlers on the installment plan, believ- 
ing that such - course will fill up the county 
with thrifty taxpayers. 


THE California Assembly has passed a bill 
providing that a murderer who enters a plea 
of insanity shall first be examined as to insan- 
ity along, without regard to his crime; and if 
the court find him sane he shall be tried for 
murder, the false plea entering as an ‘‘aggra- 
vation of the offence.’’ But if the plea of in- 
sanity is sustained, the defendent shall be 
sent to a madhouse by the court, and never re- 
moved unless bis sanity at the time of the 
murder is proved. Then he shall be tried on 
the original charge. 


HERBERT GLADSTONE, M. P., son of the : ‘ 
; ’ The Committee of the Quarterly Meeting 

Premier, speaking recently at the annual meet- | ), 1. appointed a Meeting for Divine Worship 
ing of the Leeds, England, Auxiliary of the| (ye held Third mo. 18th, 1883, at 7} P.M., in 
United Kingdom Alliance, said the agitation the Meeting-house, Thirt Afth and Lancaster 
roused by the people of the country in favor nue, West Philadel A 
of local ome was causing long faces to be | 9V°2US "Ve — 
pulled at the Treasury, because the drink traffic — 
was a great source of revenue to the country. A Conference on the subject of Temperance 
But he felt sure that if the people continued | will be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Bris- 
to pre forward this great movement forcibly | tol, Bucks co., on the 25th inst., at 2 o’clock 
and frequently, the day was not far distant| P.M. All are invited. 








NOTICES. 


FAIR HILL MEETING. 


First-day, Third mo. 18th, 1883, 3 P. M., at 
8401 Germantown avenue. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Race Street, Fourth-day, Third mo. 21, 3 P.M. 
Green Street, Fifth-day, ‘is 22,3 P.M. 
Spruce Street, Sixth-day, ss 28, 103 A.M. 


Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
meet at Haddonfield, Third mo. 31st, 1883, at 
10 o’clock A. M. 

A general invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested in First-day school work. 

Jou M. LIPPINCOTT, 
MARTHA C. DeEcou, Clerks. 


Circular Meetings in Nottingham Quarter. 
West Nottingham, Third mo. 18th. 
Broad Creek, Fourth mo. 15th. 
Drumore, Fifth mo. 20th, all at 3 P. M. 
By direction of the Committee, 
ALBERT HOoopEs, Clerk. 


Circular Meeting in Washington, atI street,. 


next First-day, 18th inst. at 11 o’clock A.M. 
JAMES M. WALKER. 











